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ANGELICA CATALANI. 


This celebrated singer and actress is a native of Sinigalia, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, where she was born, in the 
year 1782. Her father was a merchant, and lived in high 
respectability, but, from the incursions of the French, lost all 
his property. Very early in life Catalani wis noticed by cardi- 
nal Onorati, who, being delighted with the power and sweet- 
ness of her voice, recommended her to the convent of Gubio, 
with such injunctions on its masters, with respect to the care 
and attention of their fair pupil’s talents, as soon rendered her 
the accomplished subject of generalconversation. During her 
residence in this house of learning and religious repose, the 
fame of her extraordinary voice brought persons from distant 
parts of Italy to hear her sing. As a striking instance of the 
delight which the tones of her voice produced on her auditors 
at this period, it may be mentioned that she was publicly ap- 
plauded in the chapel of the convent, when she sang with the 
nuns; which the cardinal could by no other means prevent, 
than by forbidding her performance in the church. At the age 
of fifteen she left the above convent, when the unexpected 
revolution in her father’s affairs first induced her to become a 
public performer; for which purpose, she went to Venice, 
where she made her first appearance on the boards of a theatre, 
at the early age of fifteen. She next proceeded to Milan, where 
she made her début in an opera, in which the celebrated 
Marchesi performed. 

The great success which accompanied her first exertions, 
together with the valuable instructions she received in music 
from Marchesi, svon gave Madame Catalani a very high 
degree of professional eminence. 

After having delighted the inhabitants of Venice, Verona, 
and Mantua for three years in her professional capacity, she 
was called to Lisbon, where she continued three years, enjoy- 
ing every kind of attention her heart could possibly pant for. 
In this city Monsieur de Valebreque, then a very young officer 
in the 8th regiment of French hussars, fell in love with her 
during her performance; and it is said, that a presentiment, on 
first seeing each other, produced the following remark: “If 
ever I marry, that gentleman (meaning the above) will be my 
husband:” and the same sentiment was expressed by Monsieur 
de Valebreque. In a short time they were married, and, we 
understand, have, to this time, passed eighteen years together, 
in an uninterrupted state of domestic happiness. ‘They have 
three children, two of whom were born in England. Madame 
Catalani (for so we shal] continue to call her) stood so high 
in the estimation of the court of Portugal, that when she sig- 
nified her intention of leaving Lisbon, the consort of the prince 
regent wrote a letter to her mother, the queen of Spain, recom- 
mending Catalani to her majesty in terms of the strongest 
respect and admiration. On her arrival at the court of Spain, 
her majesty received her with the most familiar kindness, and 
was profuse in her royal presents and favours. ‘The king also 
gave many proofs of his respect for her moral demeanour and 
extraordinary talents; one of which was the free use of the 
opera-house, by his command, for the performance of a concert. 
Her reputation had, at this time, advanced so rapidly in Spain, 
that the grandees of the court fixed the prices of the first seats 
in the opera at six ounces of gold, which is equal to twenty-one 
guineas. Even at this high price the theatre was crowded; 
and the receipts, independent of presents, amounted to two 
thousand five hundred guineas. From Spain Madame Catalani 
went to Paris, where her reception was the most flattering, and 
where she gave four concerts, the price of admission to which 
was increased from the usual sum of six franes (ten shillings) 
to one pound five shillings, and each of these entertainments 
produced to her twenty-four thousand francs. 

The celebrity this beautiful and accomplished artist had 
acquired in Italy and Lisbon soon reached England, and, as 
800n, created a wish on the part of British amateurs, to attach 
such an acquisition to the Italian opera of this country. 

From Paris she went direct to Berlin, where success the 
Most flattering, and honours the most distinguished, awaited 


| great Frederick sent to Voltaire). The king’s letter was 
| published in all the journals of the time. Madame Catalani 
likewise received from the court of Prussia the most distin- 
guished testimonies of kindness. 

Madame Catalani afterwards went to Stuttgard. The charms 
of her voice made such an impression on the late king, who, 
as we know, was passionately fond of music, that some minutes 
before his death, which happened a few days after his hearing 
her, he pronounced her name. 

From Stuttgard she went to Munich. At this first visit to 
that capital, in consequence of a trifling misunderstanding, she 
did not sing. But returning some time after, when she paid 
her duty to the queen, her majesty embraced her, and lavished 
her goodness upon her, as if to indemnify her for the slight 
mistake that had occurred. The king was not less obliging in 
his conduct to Madame Catalani, and was so good as to recom- 
mend her to the friendship of his daughter the empress of 
Austria. 

Furnished with this powerful recommendation, she proceeded 
to Vienna, where she met with prodigious success. To give 
an idea of it, without overstepping those bounds and that 
reserve which we have prescribed to ourselves, it will be suf- 
ficient to cite the following facts:—At each of her concerts, the 
great room of the Redoubt was filled to excess, though the price 
|of admission was very high: the room contains three thousand 
| persons. She also obtained the favour of the whole imperial 
jcourt, and his majesty the emperor made her a present of a 
‘superb ornamental set of opal, enriched with diamonds. The 
| poor shared her success, and blessed the benevolence of her 
jheart. ‘The magistracy of the city testified at once their own 
admiration and the public gratitude, by causing to be struck, 
expressly for her, a medal which bears the most honourable 
inscription. 

For a long time, pressing invitations called for Madame 
Catalani in Russia, where the brilliance of her reputation had 
excited an impatient desire to hear her. On leaving Austria, 
she made the journey to St. Petersburg, where she commenced 
| with a concert, the tickets for which were fixed at twenty-five 
roubles. Such was the impression she made, that the room 
jcould not contain the crowds of persons which came to the 
|succeeding concerts, and every evening several hundred were 
\disappointed of places. At length she chose, for the scene of 
jher concluding concert, the public exchange; and more than 
four thousand persons were present. Always the patroness of 
‘the poor, Madame Catalani determined that the large receipts 
\of this evening should be devoted to the wants of two hundred 
‘unfortunate families in St. Petersburg. When, after this, she 
took leave of the empresses, their majesties condescended to 
embrace her, giving her assurances of the interest with which 
‘the pre-eminence of her talents, and the excellence of her con- 
\duct, had inspired them. ‘The reiguing empress made her 
presents of a pair of gold ear-rings and a diamond necklace. 
|The emperor Alexander was not less generous. In the presence 
lof his whole court, he graciously kissed her hands, thanking 
her for the good act she had done, and presenting her with a 
magnificent girdle of brilliants. 

Madame Catalani remained four months in Russia, and in 
that space of time the concerts which she gave, as well in the 
capital as at Riga, at Moscow, and at Wilna, produced her, all 
expenses paid, more than fifteen thousand guineas, exclusive 
of presents of great value. The liberality with which the 
| Russian nobility encourage the fine arts is well known, and 
| the following is a new testimonial. When Madame Catalani 
went from Moscow to Warsaw, she found, on her arrival at 
\this latter city, a letter from the principal Muscovite nobles, 
in which they offered to secure to her two hundred and forty 
thousand roubles, (about ten thousand guineas) if, during the 
| winter, she would come and give ten concerts in their ancient 
(capital. Fearing that her health would not bear the severity 
|of the climate, she was compelled to decline this offer, advan- 
|tageous as it was, and for which she conveyed an answer in 
|terms at once of gratitude and regret. 
| Besides the capitals we have named above, Madame Catalani 














her. She excited no less admiration by her beneficence, than | has sung in fifty or sixty populous towns of Germany and 
by her extraordinary talents; and his Prussian majesty bestowed | Italy; and every where the most august personages, as well as 


upon her the most honourable reward, in deiguing to write her | 
@ most gracious letter, transmitting to her, at tie same time, | 


| 


the public at large, have shown her, by brilliant favours, that 
their esteem for her personal conduct and beneficent disposi- 


the grand medal of the academy (siiilar to tat which the),tion, equalled their admiration for the wonders of her talent. 


|It may be said, that her success, and the distinctions with 
which she has been honoured at all courts, have hitherto been, 
and will probably remain, without a parallel. 





LOVE IN A TENT. 


The Arabs have vices peculiarly characteristic of their race. 
Cunning, knavery and cruelty seem innate in theif breasts. 
Sometimes, however, those elevated virtues are found amongst 
them, which spring up only in virgin soils. Their wisdom 
resembles that of the philosophers of antiquity; their generosity 
comes from the heart; and this is proved by the circumstance 
that a generous deed is never applauded by them—that the 
approving murmur of the world never there hastens to soothe 
the wound which an act of self-denial inflicts so often on our 
feelings. In civilized countries which know how to make 
advantageous use of what appears injurious, sacrifices have 
often self-love for their source; among nations denominated 
barbarous, the impelling motive is purer and nobler—it is the 
love of others. 

Hadji Ismaél, Hakem of Silah, was considered the most 
virtuous man of the province of Oran. The devotion of his 
youth to study, and three successive journeys to Mecea, which 
had earned for him the title of saint, had at an early period 
conciliated universal respect. On the death of his father, he 
succeeded him in the functions of Hakem of Silah, and ac- 
quired by this dignity, a still greater influence over the mem- 
bers of the powerful tribe of Beni-Dissar, to which he belonged. 

At the period of the taking of Oran by the colleagues Yous- 
souf and D’Armandy, all eyes were turned anxiously towards 
Ismaél Hakem to see what side he would embrace. If he 
unsheathed his sabre, numerous warriors were ready to mount 
their war-horses; if he befriended the new authorities, France 
would receive a large accession of allies. Consequently 
Ismzél Hakem was overwhelmed with offers, promises, and 
suggestions of every sort. Each party sent its most active 
agents to him; an immense perspective was opened to him; 
but he at length declared himself desirous of remaining neuter, 
and of bearing arms neither against the French, nor against 
his brethren who professed the worship of the prophet. It 
was not fear that induced Ismaél Hakem to act thus, but the 
well understood interests of those who lived under his govern- 
ment. It was irksome to him to remain inactive when all was 
battle around him, but he silenced this feeling of the soldier 
grown grey in arms, and thought only of the welfare of the 
children of his tribe. 

Endowed with a sound judgment and a penetrating mind, 
Ismaél Hakem saw that the province must infallibly be sub- 
jected to the power of the French. He saw that by the regu- 
larity of their discipline, and their warlike skill, they would 
‘ees before them the numerous bodies of an enemy, for 
|whom arms and courage were not sufficient. When Abd-el- 
Kader appeared upon the horizon, the men of his tribe, seized 
with enthusiasm, were eager to join the new chief; but Ismaél 
succeeded in vestraining them within that line of neutrality 
which was their protection; and venerated by his compatriots 
as a saint, and well treated by the French who respected his 
character and his power, he successfully maintained that neu- 
tral position which it cost him so much trouble to acquire. 

For some time past the aepect of Silah had changed. De- 
tachments of the tribe of Garrabas had appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Governor of Oran sent against them a troop 
of African chasseurs, who occupied a designated line. The 
central point of this was Silah, and there the lieutenant com- 
|manding the detachment resided. Ismaél had seen with re- 
| pugnance the French establish themselves in the place of his 
jresidence. A devout believer, he was forced to repress his 
| Secret sentiments in order not to show how much he disliked 
‘their vicinity. He even sacrificed his prejudices to the political 
interest which guided him, and even wentso far as to cultivate 
ithe friendship of the lieuterant Villecamp. It is true that the 
'youthful commander was one of those rare beings who every 
| where inspire a favourable opinion of the country of their birth. 
| His cultivated mind, would, under all circumstances, have led 
‘him to treat with deference a man in the position of Ismaél, 
| whose influence was so great over his compatriots, and whom 
it was so necessary to attach to the cause of France; but, in 











addition to these motives, Villecamp had promptly appreciated 
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the virtue and wisdom of the Hakem. ‘The veneration which Every day found him seated at the feet of Nehemi, gazing on|| us you will render us wretched, which you certainly do not 
he manifested for his character, joined to the conduct which | her lovely face, breathing the perfumes of the same Chibouck,|| desire;—you will silence the voice which counsels you not to 
prudence exacte!, made such an impression upon the Arab | fascinated by the graceful and languishing attitudes which are|| give your daughter to an unbeliever, because you see that the 


chief, that the French lieutenant occupied a higher place in 
his heart than many a true believer. Their friendship increas- 
ed daily; Villecamp placed his tent near that of the Hakems, | 
and the constant intercourse which this proximity occasioned, 


and the more intimate study they were enabled to make of their 
respective characters and tastes, brought the old Ismaél at 
length to look upon the lieutenant as his son. 

Villecamp, on his part, had found a new motive of affection 
for the Hakem. When the licutenant was admitted into the 
old man’s dwelling, when the folds of his tent were opened to 
the Frenchman, and they had eaten salt together, the Hakem 
said to him, “1 wish to show you that an Arab knows not how 
to limit his confidence; here in my tent I have the most pre- 
You smile my friend, you 
think you are about to be introduced to a woman. Oh yes, 
you have guessed rightly, for your eye sparkles like that of a 
soldier who spies his enemy! your cheeks are coloured; I un-| 


cious treasure, you shall see it. 


derstand it; you are going to appear in the presence of our| 
most precious pearl, of my daughter, who wishes to become 
acquainted with the customs of your country, the manners of| 
your women, and to study the arts of the west. I had not the, 
power to refuse the request, but I have chosen for her instrue-| 
tor one whom I deeaaed the most virtuous and the most worthy | 
—youare he. Remember thatamong us, women are considered 
as most holy. ‘They say that you Christians love them and_| 
treat them with familiarity—be careful to adopt in this respect 
? Ismaél then advanced to that part of the tent 
which was united with the adjoining tent, raised the curtain| 
which separated them, and in a short time returned holding by| 
the hand a lady whose white veil, falling in deep folds, co- 
vered a graceful figure which it almost concealed. 


our customs.’ 


“This is my daughter, my Nehemi, said the Hakem, the| 


only child with which heaven has blessed me, to be my joy 
I do not wish that you should only see! 


and my happiness. 
her veiled. 1 know that your women show their faces, even| 
to those who are neither their brothers nor their husbands: 1) 
shall not have less confidence in you than your countrymen| 
ile then lifted the veil which Nehemi seemed to wish 
to retain, and the Licutenant saw with delight a face of the 
most perfect beauty. 

The daughter of Ismaél had features which are only to be 
seen in the Kast, which only women of high birth possess, 
and which strike with admiration as soon as seen. Her large 
black eyes were surrounded by remarkably long lashes, and 
the expression which the contour of her eye brows gave them 
was softened by the indescribable sweetness of her look; her 
mouth had that delicate curve which gives so much expres- 
sion to the features. ‘The perfect oval of her face, the warm 
paleness that was spread over it, formed a type completely | 
oriental, which could not be viewed without passionate admi- 
ration, 

Villecamp had not the fortitude to remain unmoved in the 
presence of such charms. When Nehemihad recovered from 
the timidity which she at first felt, when, with a sweet voice, 
she put some questions to him in the lingua franga, Ville- 
camp felt his whole soul inflamed. He was in love; he, an 
officer of cavalry! He very soon avowed his passion; it was 
impossible to remain for hours in her presence without express- 
ing the ardour of his affection. Scarcely had he informed her 
of his love, when his fears suggested that he had given offence 
to the young beauty, for he saw the increasing fire of her eye 
and the palpitation of her bosom. But he ought to have form- 
ed a dilferent judgment of the feelings of Nehemi, and have 
knowa how different would be the conduct of an Arabian girl 
under such circumstances from that ofa young lady of our civiliz- 
ed world, who, restrained by the prejudices of education, and the | 
customs to which she is obliged to submit, loves only in obe- 
dience to the wishes of her parents, and never confesses her 
love. 

When Villecamp had declared his affection, Nehemi ex- 
claimed with joy, **You love me, and have told me so—How 
happy [ am; for when first | saw you my soul was united to 
yours—from that moment I chose you for my husband, my 
lord; and when you appeared unmoved in my presence, I be- 
lieved you felt no affection for your slave, and that I should 
be compelled to make the first advances—you loved me, and 
did not declare it until now—how many hours of happiness 
has your silence cost us—our life is too short to allow of our 
lovusing a single happy day.” 

Villecamp was equally surprised and delighted with her re- 
ception of his vows; from that time he devoted to Nehemi all 
the hours he could spare. The more frequently he saw her 
the more his passion inereased, and he could only think with 
dread, that the moment approached which must separate him 
from its object. 


have. 


| 


| Christian who cannot be happy without her, can alone procure 


He studied in her society the idle life of the women of the) for her the blessings of union, sanctioned by mutual love; and 


«< seen under a burning sun at the hour of noon. 


_East—he enjoyed its nonchalance, was interested in the thou- 
| sand details in which he was initiated—at one time he held the 
‘box which contained the colours, while Nehemi selected a 


‘thousand shades to paint the nails of her fingers of fantastic || 


hues; at another time he would accompany her with his voice 
|while she sang one of those mild and melancholy airs, which 
| cannot be expressed in notes, and are only to be heard in the 
interior of the harem. 

But at the hour when the Hakem was acenstomed to return 
| to his tent, Nehemi dismissed her lover; for she was anxious 
| to conceal from her father the sentiments they felt for each other; 
| she believed that his religious prejudices would not permit him 
|to see without horror the heart of his child devoted to a Chris- 
‘tian, and though she knew his indulgence for her to be un- 
bounded, she feared to offend and afflict him; therefore at the 
hour when with her own hands she prepared the parental re- 
past Villecamp was compelled to retire. 

One day, however, the lovers forgot themselves; the hour 
they were accustomed to separate had passed without their 
perceiving it; they thought only of each other, forgetting the 
world, forgetting every thing but their love, when heavy steps 
were heard approaching. 

“It is my father!” cried Nehemi, “you must conceal your- 
self; if he sees you here we are lost.” 

“Hide myself! never.” 

“But it is my life also which you expose!” 

Struck with this reflection, Villecamp tried to escape through 
the curtains of the tent—it was too late; the Hakem had enter- 
ed, and the attempt attracted his notice. 

“They who have done nothing wrong need not conceal them- 
selves from the view of men,” said he in a calm voice, at the 
same time examining with an attentive eye the countenances 
of his daughter and Villecamp. ‘Why does my daughter Ne- 


| hemi wish to hide herself? why does my French friend wish 


to hide himself? Have they done any thing to offend Ismaél? 
does their conscience whisper them that they have done wrong? 
that they have violated hospitality? been false to virtue? Oh 
no, it is not possible: I know my daughter, I know my friend; 
they are not capable of doing any thing improper; they only 
blush to have concealed from me a secret they should have 
entrusted to my affection.” 

At these words, so different from the burst of indignation 
they had expected, Villeeamp seized the hand of the Hakem 
with delight, while Nehemi, more timid, leaned against the 
side of the tent. Preserving his accustomed calmness, Ismaél 
seated himself on the cushions, made a sign to Villecamp to 
take a seat at his side, and drawing Nehemi, who slightly re- 
sisted, to the opposite side, joined their hands in his, and said 
“You love each other my children; do not attempt to deny it, 
your agitation, your blushes, convince me of it: I do not blame 
you. Both of you young and handsome, you could not ap- 
proach each other without feeling an emotion so natural to 
youth.—T he old Hakem is in fault, whose white locks should 
have brought him more wisdom and foresight. I aione am to 
blame—I who thought my French friend could have remained 
cold in the company of my daughter, and that Nehemi would 
look with indifference, because he professed a faith different 
from her’s. God’s will be done. We have now nothing todo 
but to remedy the evil. You must see each other no more; 
time and absence will console you, you will forget each other.” 

“To see Nehemi no more,” exclaimed the lieutenant; ‘I can 
never make that promise. Your kindness would be more in- 
jurious to me than any thing your indignation could suggest; I 
will be candid with you, I can never renounce your daughter.” 

‘‘] must then appeal to her,”’ said the Hakem. “Will you, my 
Nehemi, act contrary to the wishes of your father? Do you not 
believe that all his actions have your happiness for their ob- 
ject? Tell your lover that you must part; that this fatal pas- 
sion can only lead to misery; that a husband and wife who do 
not worship the same God, cannot have those feelings of holy 
affection so necessary to happiness.” 

“] must then say that I renounce him,” replied Nehemi, ina 
trembling voice; ‘this I can never do.” 

The answer of Nehemi restored to Villecamp all his courage, 
—and he said with a firm voice— 

“Ismaél, you are a wise man, far above vulgar prejudices; 
you can never believe that the malediction of the Prophet will 
render our union unhappy; you have frequently told me that 
all virtuous men were brothers; would you renounce this prin- 
ciple, when the happiness of the daughter you cherish, and the 
friend you profess to love, is involved? Do you believe that 
the form in which each of us adores the Creator of all things 








will prevent our living for each other? Ohno, if you separate 


you yield your consent, assured that you more honor the Deity 
| by rendering his children happy, than by obedience to a reli- 
‘gion which men assert has emanated from him.” 

“God is God! Mahomet is his Prophet. Do not despise, 
| young man, a law which you cannot comprehend; do not blas- 
_pheme the name of him whom you have not been taught to 
jadore. I have never opposed your faith, why do you dispute 
‘mine? If the motives derived from my religion do not satisfy 
| you, I will advance political reasons, which, according to world- 
ly wisdom, should separate you from my daughter. My tribe 
| you know is rather hostile than friendly to the French; I alone 
‘ean retain them in strict neutrality; and prevent them declar- 
ing against you. I act thus because I know you are powerful 
enemies, and the moment we raise our standard against you, 
we shall be destroyed. All the chiefs aspire to the hand of 
my daughter. My Nehemi is the star to which their eyes are 
turned. If I give her to you, their hatred will be excited by 
the fire of jealousy; I shall no longer be able to restrain their 
fury, and the blood to be shed will be upon my head. Should 
I, who govern my brethren, expose them to ruin and to exter- 
mination? If God has made me Hakem of Sillah, 1s it not that 
I might render those happy who are subject tomy orders? No, 
though you cannot appreciate my other reasons, these must 
convince you. Though you would not listen toa Mahommedan, 
firm in his faith, you will hear the chief of a nation, who is 
governed by political motives. 

“J have now spoken to you in kindness, in the language of 
reason; my anger may be roused if you both persist in your 
mad intentions. Retire, Villecamp, leave me alone with my 
daughter. I have no more to say.” 

Villecamp left the tent ofthe Hakem in despair. For hours 
he wandered without knowing whither he was going; and, at- 
tracted by an irresistible influence, he returned to the tent of 
Nehemi.—He was refused admittance. The following days 
he in vain attempted to obtain admittance, he attempted to 
bribe the slaves, or to take advantage of the moments when 
The voice of 
Nehemi, broken by scbs, was heard from the tent, and added 
to his grief. In a feverous agitation, difficult to describe, Vil- 
lecamp exhausted every means in his power to obtain an inter- 
view, without success, and yielding to the affliction he had suf- 
fered, was confined to the bed of sickness. As soon as the 
Hakem was informed of it he visited his young friend, paid him 
every possible attention, but would never reply to his continued 
inquiries respecting his daughter. 

In the midst of his misfortunes, the hour of departure arrived; 
the French detachment was. ordered to retire to Oran, and Vil- 
lecamp thought that in quitting Sillah, he bade an eternal adieu 
to happiness. The morning of his departure he again com- 
bated the reasons of the Hakem, and reproached him with the 
sacrifice he had made of his happiness, and that of his daughter, 
in the most passionate and eloquent terms. 

In despair of having produced any effect upon Ismaél, who 
listened to his prayers and reproaches with the coldness of a 
stoic, he was about to form the most desperate resolutions. He 
spoke of breaking the truce, attacking the tent of Nehemi with 
an armed foree, and of carrying her off by violence. Ismaél re- 
called him to reason by reminding him of his duty as a soldier. 

In the meantime, the African chasseurs arrived from the dif- 
ferent posts where they had been stationed, and the French uni- 
form was seen grouped with the turban and scimitar of their 
auxiliaries. Villecamp, forced to forget his grief, and attend 
to the duties of his office, made every preparation for departure; 
provisions and forage were distributed; a part of the detach- 
ment, forming the advanced guard, had already marched, and as 
the Lieutenant, who commanded the second and most numerous 
detachment, was about to mount his horse, he was requested, on 
the part of the Hakem, to give the command of that detachment 
to the sub-licutenant, and to take his place in command of the 
rear-guard, which would not take up its march before seven 
in the evening. 

Lovers always build a thousand hopes of happiness on very 
slight foundations. Villecamp believed that the Hakem had 
changed his mind, that he should obtain possession of Nehemi; 
but when he recalled to mind the principles of Ismaél, and the 
prejudices of his tribe, he was at a loss to comprehend the in- 
vitation he had received. 

Seven o’clock had struck, and the Hakem had not made his 
appearance; the French troops were ready to march. Ville 
camp’s impatience was extreme; his duty would not permit him 
to delay the departure of the soldiers, whose safety might be 
put in jeopardy. His wishes and anxieties could not delay the 
march of time; the troops were in motion, and the last soldier 


watch was less carefully kept; all was in vain. 
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had disappeared behind the hill. Villecamp was about to fol- 
low them, when the Hakem arrived, holding by the hand a 
veiled lady. 

«Nehemi!” cried Villecamp, attempting to dismount from his 
horse. 





“Jt is she,” replied the Hakem. “I have brought her to you. | 
[ could not witness her grief without yielding to your wishes. If, 
it had not been the will of God that you should be united, he| 
would not have placed in your hearts an affection so strong. 
You will take her with you to France; and if you knew the 
sacrifice it costs me, you would feel for me as much as I did 
for you when I refused her to your entreaties. Sheis my only 
child, the consolation of my life, which I confide toyou. I give 
her to you, to insure her happiness; of what importance are the 
tears her father may shed, provided her felicity is complete.” 

Ismaél placed his daughter on the horse of the Lieutenant, 
and added with asoft but sad smile, ‘*You see, Villecamp, that 
the religion I profess does not prevent our conferring happiness; 
intolerance has not erected a barrier between me and my affec- 
tions. Learn to know better the followers of the Prophet; if 
they oppose what is contrary to their law while their own feel- 
ings are alone affected, they at least know not how to make a 
sacrifice of the feelings of others. Depart and be happy in each 
other’s love.”’ 

Villecamp could find no words to express his thanks to the 
Hakem—he pressed his precious burden to his breast, and 
putting spurs to his horse, hastened at full speed to join his 
companions. 


| 





THE THEATRE. 

Mr. Forrest during the past week, has been fulfilling a short 
engagement in this city. We witnessed his performance of 
Richard LI., which was effective in the highest degree, and 
marked throughout with evidences of careful study. Mr. 
Wood’s Buckingham displayed that correctness of taste which 
always distinguishes this gentleman's acting—and the other 





parts were respectably filled. 

With regard to this tragedy, we cannot help suggesting to 
the manager, that although, during the lifetime of King Henry, | 
his case was usually a bad one, it may, by a little additional 
outlay, (as far as theatrical ‘properties’ are concerned,) be 
considerably improved aiter death. We allude to the coffin of 
the unhappy monarch, which, as exhibited at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, is precisely of that simple pattern, peculiar to 
what are termed “workhouse funerals” —the same being par- 
tially covered by a shabby cloth which, in remote times, was 
probably of a sable hue, but from which the darkness of other 
days is altogether faded. At the same time we would sug- 
gest that the gentlemen who act as supporters, and who are 
evidently quite alive to the humour'‘of the scene, should be 
persuaded to subdue the mirthful expression of their counte- 
nances, until, having qnitted the stage, they are fairly on their 
march for ‘*Whitefriars.” 





On Monday Mr. Forrest appeared for the first time in Corio-| 
lanus. It must have occurred to every person familiar with| 
his acting, that he is admirably adapted for the personation * 
the “all noble Marcius.”? We had formed high expectations| 
of his suecess in this character, and we are happy to confess| 
that they were fully realized. It was a performance of great! 
power, in which classic dignity was finely blended with the} 
truth of nature. 

We must particularly notice the delivery of the following 
passage in. the scene, in which he is advised by his mother to 
return to the offended people. 

Pray be content 
Mother, I am going to the market-place; 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home laglov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. 
Commend me to my wife. 


Look, I am going: 
Pll return consul; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I’ the way of flattery further. 
His subsequent denunciation of his ungrateful city, when, 
turning his back upon it, he goes to find 
A world elsewhere, 
was given in the noblest style; and in that part of the conclud- 
ing scene, in which John Kemble is said to have produced| 
such an extraordinary effect, he obtained from the audience a| 
loud and unanimous burst of applause. 
Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. 
* * * * * * * * 
Cut me to pieces Volces; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me,—Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your voices in Corioli— 
Alone I did it.—Boy! 





It was fortunate that the sole interest of the tragedy rested 
upon Mr. Forrest, for, in all the minor points, it was but indif- 
ferently got up. Surely the company is sufficiently strong to 
obviate a necessity that the same actor should, during the even- 
ing, without any alteration of dress, officiate a!ternately as 
lieutenant of the Volees and the Romans; either of these ap- 
pointments might be open to his selection, but we do think that 
the possession of both is in some degree inconsistent with the 
usages of war. 





THE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN CUIRASSIER. 
A REMARKABLE RELATION, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Lord Nugent. 


“A sorrie conceite, and a doleful one, 
(How I wysh that soche thinges were fewer?) 
Of what some folke doe calle a ‘liaison,’ 
And some an ‘affuire du Coeur.’ 
ANCIENT BALLAD. 


A story must it be? with somewhat of a ghost in’t? And 
ofanun too? Ifa nun my heroine must be, she shall, at least, 
be one who never made a vow not to marry. And such there 
are. The Seurs Beguines, or Seeurs de la Charité, make no vow 
that must necessarily doom the other sex to despair. How, 
indeed, could they be Ladies of Charity if they did? 

Some few years before the breaking out of the first French 
Revolution, the Sieur de La Merche, a young man of one of 
the first families in France, end a captain of the first regiment 
of cuirassiers, fell desperately ill at Lisieux, where he was 
quartered with his troop. During his illness he was attended 
by a nun of this order; young, beautiful, and, in every respect, 
a perilous nurse to a young gentleman of a susceptible nature 
and a crack regiment. 


To look off, for even an instant, was impossible. For one 
long, frightful hour, it kept its stand; one hand still extended, 
the other holding forth the lamp, with a motionless power 
which could have belonged to no being of this world. As the 
clock struck one, the figure slowly left the bed’s-foot—the 
door opened as of its own accord, as she approached it. Once 
more she looked upon him—she mournfully waved her hand 
—she left the room,—and the door was closed! The wretched 
young man sunk back exhausted on his pillow. 

Was itadream? Ohno! As the morning dawned through 
his chamber, he vainly tried to persuade himself that he had 
slumbered and dreamt. Sleep had not visited his eyes. 

To say that during the whole of the next day a moment did 
not pass in which the hideous phantom sat not on his heart and 
brain, glared not before his eyes, fresh in memory, as while ita 
actual presence was standing before him, were indeed no exag- 
geration. But this horror increased a thousand fold as the 
evening closed, and the dark hours, again approaching, doom- 
ed him to return to his gloomy and haunted bed. The secret 
of the frightful visitation had not passed his lips. It was ase- 
cret of another world. But his face, more pale and haggard, 
and the deep expression of anxiety and dismay which marked 
his features as he retired to his chamber, sufficiently told the 
tale of a mind yet more worn and distracted, and of a con- 
science which had yet more fearful pains in store than those 
it had already endured. As the night advanced, his heart beat 
heavily, and his breath laboured almost to suffocation, with 
the dread of a vision not less horrible, less ghastly, less ap- 
palling, in its expected return. The sound of the midnight 
clock struck like a death bell on his ear. Again the same foot- 
step was on the stair. Again a melancholy impulse as that of 
one resigning himself to inevitable fate, bade him speak the 
words to summon in the phantom, which was to rivet and blast 
hissenses. Again the gaunt figure of the dead nun placed it- 





The bosoms of cuirassiers are not always clad in steel; those 
of ladies of charity never. He recovered from his sickness; | 
it had been better if he had not. She had taken very great. 
care of him throughout. She had daily smoothed his pillow 
with her own hand. By her hand had his medicine been daily 
sweetened. She had made his pillow very smooth, and his 
medicine very sweet; she had prescribed many rules to him for 
the recovesy of his health, and the recovery of his health had 
become a great object with him. But now he was up and 
about; he was up in his chair, and about the ordinary occupa- 
tions of a young cuirassier; no pillow was to be smoothed, no 
physic to be taken, no more rules of health to be prescribed. 
His nurse and he began to talk of other things. ‘They confese- | 
ed they had both fallen into a passion; but it was not the pas- 
sion of anger. They had made some vows; not one of them) 
what is generally called anun’s vow. She adopted some new 
habits; not one of them whatis generally termed a nun’s habit. 
I wish it had turned out otherwise: but truth is the soul of his-| 
tory. He was false—He left her. Whatcould she do? She) 
did all she could. She died. | 

But his was a far more grievous fate. "T'was right it should 
be so. 





He was at Paris;—not among the dissipations, not) 
among the gaieties, not among the thoughtlessnesses of Paris; | 
for he had a conscience! And to a cuirassier, who had killed | 
a nun, conscience is a troublesome thing. Conscience pro-| 
duced uneasiness,—uneasiness produced fever,—fever produced | 
Tho Sieur de la Merche lay awake the first’ 
night—the second night—the third night. He had a foolish 
trick of going to bed early; a very foolish trick for a man with 
a bad conscience. 


sieeplessness. 
leepl 


There cannot be a more disagreeable bed-, 
fellow than a conscience which is neither good nor indifferent. 
On the third night, as the clock of the Petits Augustins struck 
twelve, (a melancholy sound even to such as have never kill- 
ed a nun,) he heard a gentle tap at the door of the porte cocher, 
below. He listened. The knocking was not repeated; but it 
seemed to him as if the house-door had been opened from with- 
in. Strange!—for the servants had all retired to rest! He 
It mounted 
au troistime, where La Merche lay. The latch of his door was 
gently lifted;—and a faint glimmering light darted into the 
chamber. It proceeded from a lamp, which was borne in the 
hand of a woman clad in a nun’s habit; in the habit of an order, 
alas! too well known to the trembling young man. He sat up 
in his bed as the figure approached—it placed itself at the bed’s 
foot—it raised the grey veil which had covered its head and 
face—Gracious heaven! It was she! In the dress in which 
he had first seen her! But how changed that face which had 
watched with fond and smiling affection by his bed of sick- 
ness! Pale and fixed, the features had settled down to an ex- 
pression of stern and deadly melancholy; the eyes were bent 
upon him steadily and reproachfully. He would have tried to 
speak; bui the right hand of the nun was raised as if to forbid 


heard a light footstep slowly mount the stairs. 





him—and he was silent! He gazed on the dreadful apparition, 


self before him. Again, with the same withering look, and 
in the same death-like silence, did it keep its stand till day- 
light, when again it slowly and statelily left the chamber. 
Night after night, week after week, passed on, but never did 
the fatal hour of twelve arrive, butas the frightful harbinger of 
a visit which, at each return, was one to him of more over- 
whelming terror: for, gradually, both mind and body were sink- 
ing into a state of more defenceless weakness and desolation. 
Long and earnestly did those who watched, with anxious friend- 
ship, the spark of life which seemed daily fading to its extine- 
tion,—long and earnestly did they conjure him to reveal that 
hidden misery which was consuming his heart. At length to 
his brother, and to him alone, the fatal secret was disclosed. 
In vain did his brother implore leave from him to keep the 
night-watch with him—No! There was between the grave and 
him, between the avenging spirit of another world and his 
guilty soul, a secret yet, which must never be revealed, to 
which no human presence must be witness. He feared he 
knew not what of untried horror if his nightly visiter should 
see a stranger intrude upon that solemn and dreadful penalty, 
His brother ascribed all to the hauntings of a deep and sick- 
ly remorse. Long did he seek for means to dispel the sad 
and fatal illusion—at last an expedient occurred. He knew 
that the Beguine had had a sister, a twin sister, in form and 
face so nearly resembling her, that often, in former days, had 
they been mistaken for each other by their nearest friends. He 
sought her out—he begged her, in mercy, in womanly pity, to 
forget her sister’s wrongs, to pardon the betrayer of her sister’s 
happiness and honour, to think only of the severe, the bitter 
retribution, which, even now, was hurrying him to an untime- 
ly grave, and to give effect to the means, which were in her 
| power only, for perhaps restoring his tranquillity, his life. He 


| . . . . 
| besought her to personate her dead sister;—to visit his brother’s 


| chamber at midnight;—-to watch through that fearful hour at 
to tell him that throughout 
|the many weeks that that ghostly vision had nightly haunted 
him, it had been but herself inflicting upon him the punish- 
ment which his conduct towards her sister had so justly merit- 
led. ‘That the punishment was now complete, that remorse 
and penitence had done their work, and that now, chastened 
iby suffering, he should be left at peace. 

Thus might the illusions of troubled conscience be broken 

through, and tranquillity and health restored. 

She consented. She procured a Beguine’s habit, like her 
| sister’s; and, on the appointed night, with a lamp in her hand, 
at a few moments before the clock struck twelve, she slowly 
|and fearfully ascended the stair—fearfully, as one who felt she 
|approached a scene of suffering and horror, and to counterfeit 
|the awful form and presence of one, dear to her memory, who, 
|though the sepulchre had closed upon her earthly being, might 
{still in spirit be a witness to that bold deed of charity. She 
\tapped at the chamber door—a faint voice replied from within 
—she entered. The young man was already sitting up in his 





|his bed’s foot;j—and, at the end, 








bed, as if awaiting the phantom which the hour announced. 
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His eyes were , tumed towards the door. 
ly pale, and his mouth half opened with an expression of lan- 
guid and patient anguish. As she advanced towards the bed’s- 
foot, he, but for an instant, raised his eyes and hands towards 
heaven, and sighed once heavily. 
steadily upon her. At intervals his lips moved with a melan- 
choly, imploring expression, but no sound escaped to break 
the deep and dreadful stillness of the scene. At length a 
strange hysteric sob, and a sudden spasm, shook his whole 
He seemed to look out into the dark space behind her 
Instantly his whole countenance changed into 


frame. 
as she stood. 
one of wild terror. 
ed hands, in an attitude of piteous and fearful appeal. His 
parted lips quivered convulsively, and his eyeballs swelled to! 
starting—for a moment: at the next, he threw his exte onded | 
arms violently above his head. 


His face was dead-! 


He then fixed his gaze | 


He stretched forth his face and his clasp-| 


“Grand Dieu!” he shricked—| 


“grand Dieu! voila deux!”—He sunk back upon his pillow. | 


His last suffering was over. 
He lay a corpse before her. 





TEARS. 


His punishment was complete. | 


| 
| 


There are few things more beautiful than tears, whether, 


they are shed for ourselves or others; they are always the 
meek and silent effusions of sincere feeling. I say nothing of 
angry tears, though, I believe, such are sometimes shed; they 
are but a counterfeit coin, and not the genuine gold. 


Let us. 


hope they are seldom called forth. But how many noble) 
thoughts and warm emotions, which elevate our human nature, | 


have frequently found, and are daily finding, their vent in tears, | 
and could do so in no other way! All strong passion, in its| 
first and mightiest movements within us, is necessarily voice- 


less; and if there were no kindly channel by which its exube-| 
rance might gain an escape, Reason herself might sometimes | 


have cause to tremble. But as the summer rain falls gertly 
on the flower, which was fast dying in the burning noon, the 
dew of tears is sent down to us from heaven to refresh and 
animate the overcharged soul. And while tears are thus de- 
lightful in their influence, so their use is unlimited, and their! 
fountain open to all. They are for every rank and situation 
in life; for the young and for the aged; for the wealthy and | 
for the indigent; for the virtuous and for the wicked; for the | 
happy and for the sad: to no scene are they foreign; they are 
natural, and therefore lovely in all. Oh, blessed tears! the | 
liveliest joy is made holier and better by your influence, and | 
by your power is the deepest woe beguiled of half its pain! 

The sight of the tears of others may call up in the mind, 
even of those who are careless of their cause, many varied | 
thoughts. When we see tears on the blooming check of child- 
hood, we think of the vernal shower-drop glittering on the tint-| 
ed leaf of the first rose-bud of May, that will soon be chased | 
by a burst of returning sunshine. When we see tears in the | 
eyes of the warrior youth, whose soul burns almost too in- 
tensely with patriotic zeal for the liberty of his father land, | 
our sympathetic spirit already beholds the grandeur of the! 
battle array, and the fearless soldier struck down and dying | 
with the glory of victory in his very grasp. When we see | 
tears on the countenance of the young and gentle bride, as mid 
the breathings of the parental blessing she looks her last on 
the dear familiar faces and scenes of her early innocent years, 
we feel that here, as it were, all the poetry of romance, and | 
all the truth of reality are mysteriously mingling together; and | 
that the being before us stands as if between two worlds, like 
a beautiful bird yet lingering on the confines of one country, 
while her plumage is spread for her flight into another! But| 
when we see tears on the face of withered age, tears perhaps | 
of holy feeling, while the eye of him who sheds them is fixed 
upon the page of the Sacred Book, more solemn ideas natu- 
rally present themselves to the mind: from the pains and dis- 
appointments of the present earthly scene, our wishes and our 
hopes are insensibly taught to rise in silent contemplation to 
that region where youth is unfading, and ‘where all tears shall 
be wiped from every eye.” 


GERTRUDE. 
Edinburgh, 1832. 





MUSIC. 


Music is indeed a divine art. On the principle of music the 
heavens and earth were made. From harmony, from heavenly 
harmony, this universal frame began. The planets, which 
revolve in such visible order, are supposed not to pass in 
silence in their harmonious course; but, as the poet describes, 


—there’s not an orb, but in its motion like an angel sings, still | 


choiring to the blue-eyed cherubims; yet while this muddy 
vesture of decay incloses us, we cannot hear it. 
however, 


Even here, 





|| pass away. 
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“Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please; 

Our joys below it can improve, 

Aud antedate the bliss above. 

This the divine Cecilia found, 

And to her Maker’s praise confin’d the sound: 
When the full organ joins the tuneful choir, 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
And angels lean from heaven to hear.” 





ACTING. 


Acting is not confined to the power of imitating nature, but 
is its most lively representative. In acting, says a philosophic 
|| writer, the same internal springs should be moved as the real 
passion would have excited. Cibber observes, the painter 
makes his picture seem to think; the poet goes further, and 
tells you what his picture thought; but the actor calls them 
from the grave to be themselves in action, voice, and person. 


'| But neither poetry nor painting can rescue the actor from the 


grave, whose art dies with him. 


“Nor pen, nor pencil, can the actor save,— 
The art and artist share one common grave.” 


The poet looks fresh to all times in his immortal page. The 
musician, though his melodies float upon the air, yet on the 
hasis of mathematical precision he can fix the harmonious com- 
bination which his genius has called forth, and distant ages 
are sensible of its effects. The painter indeed has a shorter 
|term, and his art bears, in this respect, a semblance to its 
original; his colours fade, his forms decay; but the sculptor 
raises to himself a monument which lasts till brass and marble 
The poor player has but his little hour upon the 
stage, and then is heard no more. His cotemporaries are 
alone his judges, and from them he has no appeal. 

Thus each art has something in which it seems to excel, or 
to be deficient, like the sense to which it is adapted. But al- 
though each sense is restricted in its operation to its own 


| peculiar sphere of action; though, for instance, the eye cannot 


hear, nor the ear see, each is nevertheless in itself complete, 
|| forming a part of one great system of perfection; and thus, con- 
|| sidering more attentively the works of the Great Artificer of 
| universal nature, through the medium of the innocent, delusive, 
and elegant arts, the mind becomes harmonized to virtue and 
truth. 





STRADELLA. 


A.essanpro STrRADELLA, remarkable not less for his romantic 
and tragical history, than for his musical genius, was born at 
Naples, in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. While 
yet a young man, and having acquired great reputation at 
|| Venice, he was employed by a nobleman of that city to give 
instructions in music to a young lady of noble birth, named 
Hortensia. She had been seduced from her family by this 
nobleman, with whom she was living, when Stradella was in- 
troduced to her acquaintance. She was beautiful and accom- 
plished; and, notwithstanding her unhappy fall from virtue, 
must have possessed estimable, as well as amiable qualities. 
A mutual passion sprung up in the minds of the instructor and 
his pupil; and they agreed to fly together from the house of her 
seducer. The enraged Italian, on discovering their flight, 
determined that nothing but their death should satisfy his ven- 
geance; and hired two bravoes, with instructions to follow 
them, and exceute his purpose, wherever they should be found. 
They proceeded to Naples, the birth-place of Stradella, sup- 
posing he would most probably return thither. After a vain 
search, however, in that city, they learned that he and the lady 
were living at Rome, where she was regarded as his wife. 
They applied to their employer for a recommendation to the 
Venetian ambassador at Rome, in order that they might find an 
asylum when the deed was perpetrated; and, thus provided, 
they arrived at that city. 

They soon discovered the residence of Stradella; but, hearing 
that an oratorio of his composition was to be performed in one 
of the churches, in which he was himself to sing, they deter- 
mined to waylay and murder him on his return home, in the 
darkness of the night. They entered the church while Stradellla 
was singing: and such was the exquisite beauty and pathos of 
his music, that these savages were melted by it; and they 
could not bear to take the life of aman who had procured them 
such sweet and unwonted emotions. They waited for him in 
the street; but, instead of plunging their poniards in his heart, 
informed him that such had, indeed, been their purpose, which 
they now detested; and warned him to fly with his mistress to 
some place of greater safety, for that the revenge of their 
enemy would soon reach them there. 





The lovers immediately hastened from Rome, and took up 





‘|| 


their abode at Turin. ‘The bravoes, returning to their employer, 
told him that they had traced the fugitives to Turin; but that, 


as the laws were exceedingly severe in that place, and the 


chance of escape, after the commission of such a deed, very 


' difficult, they would have no further concern in the matter, 


The Venetian, however, was determined to persist in his bloo 
P y 
| purpose; and therefore engaged two other assassins, on whom 


jhe could place more reliance, procuring for them letters of 
‘recommendation from the French ambassador at Venice to the 
|ambassador of the same country at Turin, in the character of 
two merchants who were led, by their commercial pursuits, to 


‘that place. 


| 


| 
| 








The murderers delivered their credentials, and 
remained in the city, waiting for a favourable opportunity, 

In the mean time, the duchess of Savoy, then regent of the 
kingdom, having been informed of the story of the lovers, and 
knowing the imminent danger in which they were, placed 
Hortensia in a convent, and retained Stradella in her service, 
giving him a residence in the palace. After some time, Stra- 
della’s fears for his safety began to abate; and one evening, 
having ventured to walk on the ramparts of the town, he was 
attacked by two ruffians, who each stabbed him with a dagger, 
and fled to the house of the French ambassador, as a sanctuary, 
The news of this assault immediately reached the duchess, 
who ordered the gates to be shut, and demanded the assassins 
of the French ambassador, who refused to give them up. Stra- 
della’s wounds, however, proved not to be mortal; and the 
murderers were allowed to escape, in order to put an end to the 
discussion as to their delivery to justice. 

The persecutor of this hapless pair remained implacable, and 
continued to have them constantly watched by spies, whom he 
kept at Turin. A year elapsed after Stradella’s cure was com- 


| pleted; and, no renewal of any attempt having been made, he 


began to think himself in safety. The duchess of Savoy, 
deeply interested in the fate of the lovers, had them married in 
her palace, and the prospect of happiness was now before them, 
It was a deceitful prospect. Stradella, having to compose an 
opera for Genoa, went to that city, carrying his wife with him. 
The Venetian, informed by his spies, of this movement, and 
finding that his victims were no longer under the protection of 
the Duchess of Savoy, despatched murderers, who, watching 
for an opportunity, rushed into their chamber early one morning, 
and stabbed them to the heart in each other’s arms. The 
murderers effected their escape, and were never more heard of. 

Of the truth of this strange and melancholy ‘story, in all its 
particulars, there seems to be nodoubt. The attempted assassi- 
nation of Stradella at Turin made a strong sensation over all 
Italy; and the recommendation of the assassins, which M. 
d’Estrade, the French Ambassador at Venice, had been induced 
to give M. de Villars, his countryman in the same capacity, at 
Turin, was the subject of an explanation between these fune- 
tionaries, which would have led to the delivery of the murderers 
to justice had their attempt terminated fatally. All the writers 
who relate the story concur in the details which have now been 
given. 





RAPID COMMUNICATION OF SOUND. 


It is well known, that the propagation cf sonorous motion, 
or vibration, is more lively and rapid when performed by solid 
bodies, than when effected by the atmospheric medium. Of 
this fect, an ingenious amateur, who has the misfortune to be 
afflicted with deafness, thus avails himself:—“In order (says 
he) to enable myself to hear the sounds of a piano-forte, I open 
the instrument, and, placing one end of a rod of deal on the 
bridge that traverses the sound-hoard, I apply my mouth to 
the other end. By resting this rod firmly on the bridge, and 
holding between my teeth the end that is in my mouth, I dis- 
tinctly hear the most piano passages.” This gentleman 
expressly guards those who may have occasion to resort to the 
experiment from which he derives so much gratification, against 
touching the rod with their fingers. Its contact with any thing 
but the mouth and the instrument, will check the freedom of 
the vibration, and impede the desired effect. 





ROYAL RETORT TO A FEMALE VOCALIST. 


George the Second, who, it is well known, had very little 
taste for either poetry, painting, or music, being present at 4 
concert, to no one part of which he paid the least attention, 
condescended to compliment a woman of quality on the excel 
lence of her vocal powers; upon which the lady, who was one 
of the finest private female singers then living, curtsied to his 
Majesty witha sarcastic formality, saying, “My performance, 
Sir, would have been better, could I have flattered myself that 
it was worthy a moment of your Majesty’s attention.” “Nay; 
Madam,” retorted the King, “your voice only requires to be 
equal to your wit, tocommand the attention of St. Cecilia her 
self.” 
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